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Christianity, the Arts and the Mass-Media 


AUL TILLICH has called for a vanguard in the 

church of artists and intellectuals qualified to 
make contact with contemporary movements in the 
arts. Not only would such a group help to bridge the 
long-standing gulf between Protestantism and _ the 
aesthetic life, Jerusalem and Athens, Zion and Bohemia, 
but it would open the way to a Christian criticism of 
culture and further the repossession by the church of 
its onetime creative role in artistic activity. The Na- 
tional Council of Churches in its Department of Wor- 
ship and the Arts has committees concerned with the 
various arts, the membership of which is made up 
not only of theologians but of lay artists and critics. 
Such organized initiatives should be able to crystallize 
a wide-spread interest in the relationship of Christian- 
ity to the arts which evidences itself in countless ways 
today. 

The church should not confine its responsibility in 
this field to the fine arts, least of all to the ecclesiastical 
arts, but should move out into a general cultural en- 
counter. Artistic symbols are also social symbols since 
art means communication There is no stopping place 
between aesthetic imagery on the one hand and public 
symbol on the other. Moreover, the arts properly 
understood include all the vehicles of imaginative 
representation, high-brow, middle-brow and low-brow. 
The mass-media cannot be left out. The values of the 
great public are disclosed by their current imagery, 
fables, plots and myths. We have here an index of 
the spiritual life of the times which the church can ill 
afford to neglect. Thus the relation of religion and 
the arts takes its place as an important aspect of the 
whole task of apologetic and evangelism. Discussions 
today of “the world in which the mission of the church 
must be carried out,” should include spokesmen quali- 
fied to describe the “cultural situation” in this respect. 
The basic factors determining the presentation and 
impact of the Gospel are many. But in assessing them 
we should not stop with sociological analysis. “Where 
men live” is as much a matter of their dreams and 
symbols, their imaginative range and climate, as it is 
of their social patterns and income level. 

The greatest contribution, however, that the church 
can make in this whole area today is the work of the 
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Christian artist himself. If we take the field of litera- 
ture as an example, no one can exaggerate the signi- 
ficance of the work of such writers as T. S. Eliot, 
W. H. Auden and Christopher Fry in making relevant 
to wide and influential circles essential dimensions of 
the Christian outlook. It is true that Christian belief, 
like Marxist theory, will weaken a work of art rather 
than strengthen it if it be so employed as to do 
violence to the total work of the imagination. But all 
significant literary work, especially in its more ambi- 
tious forms, benefits from underlying presuppositions 
of order, and the Christian faith if not used in im- 
perialist fashion is a great asset to the artist. 

With respect to a Christian criticism in art or 
literature we have a growing corps of qualified theo- 
logians, including such writers as Paul Tillich, Stanley 
Hopper, George Every, Nathan A. Scott, Jr. and Martin 
Jarrett-Kerr. “The dangers of importing theological 
categories into literary criticism should be obvious,” 
as John Heath-Stubbs has remarked in the preface to 
the Faber Book of Twentieth-Century Verse. But these 
dangers can be avoided. Jarrett-Kerr in his recent 
Studies in Literature and Belief has well shown that 
a Christian orientation in either creation or criticism 
need not be an “importation” but can be a valid aspect 
of the aesthetic or critical process. 

But concern with the fine arts leads the Christian 
inevitably to a concern with the mass culture of the 
time and its symbols, since the criteria are finally the 
same. The critic who identifies the elements of strength 
and weakness in a word of Robinson Jeffers or Graham 
Greene possesses the tools to assess correspondingly 
the moving picture, the radio, television or the comic 
strip. The decision in any given case is not a matter 
of optimism versus pessimism, or of orthodoxy versus 
heresy, or of wide intelligibility versus obscurity, and 
certainly not of conformity to this or that canon of 
what is tabu or bad taste or subversive. What is im- 
portant is integrity, reality, wholeness of vision. That 
which we can call “bad art” at any level is not realism 
but shallowness; not sentiment but sentimentality; not 
imaginative escape but escapism which obscures the 
givens of life; not the portrayal of violence but sensa- 
tional violence that lacks its context of cause and 





consequence. In bad art the conflicts of life are too 
easily resolved. We must reject all fables and fictions 
whether in art, or in social ideology, or in religion, 
which blind the reader or public to the necessities and 
responsibilities of our human condition. 


We can recognize that art is in a very true sense 
play, but play of an ultimate seriousness. We can 
recognize that art partakes of magic and thus dis- 
solves the fixed patterns and limits of our usual life. 
But there is white magic and black magic. We do not 
live in the Garden of Eden and neither the theologian 
nor the artist should let us forget it. Relevant here 
is a remark made by Heath-Stubbs with reference to 
the real distinctiveness and superiority of the best 
contemporary poetry. The contrast, he notes, between 
much pre-war poetry and this new work is not so 
much that of “traditional” as over against “modern” 
(the new work is more truly traditional), nor is it a 
case of “shift of sensibility.” “It is really the contrast 
of Innocence and Experience, the one dominated by 
the image of a Garden, the other by a City.” We 
would all of us like to think that we live in the Garden 
of Eden and much of our spurious art at all levels 
encourages this nostalgia (sometimes negatively by its 
tone of grievance or the pathetic). But this kind of 
innocence is precluded by our modern experience. We 
can only return to the Garden, as T. S. Eliot expressly 
shows in his Four Quartets, by a radical purgation. 


A. N. W. 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


President Eisenhower has always been at his best 
in international relations. More than once it has been 
his intuition that stood between us and war—or so it 
has seemed. Now the way he has thrown himself into 
the effort at Geneva to begin a new chapter in inter- 
national relations shows how much independence and 
initiative he has in a field where he has confidence. 
He has taken a great risk because, if Geneva leaves a 
sour taste, it may make the situation worse but he 
was right in taking the risk. One by-product of the 
President’s attitude and policy is the moderating of 
American opinion in regard to Russia. There has 
been a trend in this direction for some months but 
Eisenhower has done a great deal to encourage it. The 
warm welcome to the Russian farmers is one sign of 
this trend. Another by-product may well be a quite 
different picture of America in the minds of people 
in other nations, perhaps in Russia, but certainly in 
the other free nations where only a few months ago 
we were widely feared and distrusted. It would be 
hard for the most critical to avoid being impressed 
by the President’s passion for peace, by his eagerness 
to believe the best of the Russians, by his warm 
friendliness, by his willingness to go all out to get 
results at Geneva. Does he have too simple a view 


of what can be accomplished when one man with a 
great nation behind him, by a warm personal appeal 
tries to cut through the barriers of ideology and of 
conflicting interests? Perhaps he does, but this is one 
thing that has not been seriously tried and the external 
situation may be ripe for it as it has not been before. 
Russian smiles in Europe may be only a trick to gain 
time to take our minds off Asia where communism 
still threatens as it no longer does in Europe. The 
President knows this and, if he forgets it, Mr. Dulles 
will doubtless remind him of it, but there is a chance 
that he has made possible something new, that there 
will be a beginning of a breakthrough that will give 
the world its best hope of peace since the beginning 
of the cold war. 





It is interesting to reflect on the difference in the 
public roles of the President and the Secretary of State. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Dulles is as much concerned 
about peace as the President. His leadership of the 
churches during the period of the war is still remem- 
bered with gratitude even by those who differ from 
him now on many issues. But it has been his role to 
emphasize the depth of the conflict between the two 
worlds, to warn about real dangers to freedom and 
sometimes to scold, to interpret the need of building 
up the power of the West so that it may be able to 
deter aggression and to negotiate from strength. He 
has been involved in innumerable hours of negotiation 
with the Russians when they were most intransigent. 
He takes ideas more seriously and with severer logic 
than the President and he reminds himself constantly 
of what Lenin and Stalin have written at length when 
there are surface changes of Russian attitude or policy. 
Both Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles are devout men 
and take religion very seriously but even here there is 
a difference in emphasis between them, for with the 
President religion seems to give him hope of over- 
coming the differences which divide the world, and 
with the Secretary, religion tends to harden the moral 
differences between the free world and the Communist 
world. 


It sometimes seems that Mr. Dulles has been carried 
away by the role in which history has placed him, 
that he has put too much emphasis on military power, 
that he has been careless of the effect of such slogans 
as “massive retaliation,” that he has felt called upon too 
often not only to condemn our opponents but to lecture 
our friends, that he has not felt sufficiently the need 
of rapport with nations which agree with us about 
their own freedom but which, because of a different 
history, seem to us unrealistic about international 
threats to that freedom, that he has not in recent years 
put himself sufficiently into the task of developing a 
broad constructive policy that might give hope to the 


(Continued on page 111) 
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The Christian Response to the World Crisis 


LANGDON B. GILKEY 


TTYHERE ARE SURELY many ways in which the 
LL world crisis of the last fifteen years and the 
Christian response to it can be interpreted. We shall 
try to understand this issue in terms of the relations 
existing between Christianity and culture, for to us 
this relation is the key to the development of Christian 
life and problems during these last years. By the 
word “culture” we mean both the political and eco- 
nomic events and fortunes of the Western world, and 
the more general spiritual “situation” which has both 
influenced and, in turn, reflected these political and 
economic events. 


The Crisis 


The world crisis, then, is a crisis in culture in both 
of these areas. In economics it is manifest in the 
breakdown of the unqualified faith in and universal 
sway of capitalism and the free market, initiated by 
the radical Marxist criticism of capitalist society and 
furthered by the depression of twenty-five years ago. 
In political life, it is manifest in the breakdown of 
the unqualified faith in and universal sway of the 
democratic system of government and of life, exempli- 
fied in the growth within Western society itself of 
explicitly anti-democratic theories and forms of govern- 
ment. The economic and political tensions unleashed 
by these two forms of breakdown have led to the 
devastating conflict which began fifteen years ago, 
and to the threat of a totally annihilating conflict 
which has occupied the minds and incited the fears 
of men for the last ten years. 

Parallel to the cultural breakdown in the economic 
and political fields, and prophesied by the most sensi- 
tive observers many years before its actual outbreak, 
has occurred a more general spiritual breakdown in 
the widely assumed cultural beliefs, hopes, mores and 
ideals of Western society. Readers of this journal are 
familiar with the main lines of this deeper cultural 
breakdown: the loss of faith in progress and so in a 
dependable meaning to historical life; the loss of faith 
in the sufficiency of scientific knowledge and technical 
proficiency; the loss of faith in the unique individual 
spirit as the locus of supreme value for our society— 
evidenced in the democracies by our present only 
dubious assent to the right of the free mind to be 
itself, and in other societies by the explicit denial of 
such rights. On deeper levels this situation of spiritual 
breakdown is manifested in the loss of faith in a 
rational order of reality which the mind can grasp 
and to which the will can relate itself in meaningful 
decisions. Philosophy has retired from the great meta- 
physical, ethical and social questions to seek a needed 
peace of mind in the shelter of logical abstractions 
and objective scientific fact. Meanwhile art, drama 
and poetry, which alone are grappling seriously with 
our cultural problems, alike can seemingly find and 
so portray only that same irrational and structureless 
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character of experienced reality from which the philo- 
sophical mind has ingloriously taken flight. The crea- 
tive union of reason, meaning and culture has dissipated 
itself before our eyes, much as in late Classical Society. 
In general, the rational mind inhabits only the ethereal 
realm of pure abstractions or the lifeless realm of pure 
fact, leaving the central stream of cultural existence 
to be characterized by anxiety, fear and meaningless- 
ness on the one hand, and passion, unreason and cruelty 
on the other. Thus the role of the “strong men” in 
economic and political life unites with the vacuum 
of irrationality and spiritual emptiness in our deeper 
cultural life to form the real crisis of our Western 
society. 

It is, of course, very natural that this cultural break- 
down should have had immense effects upon religious 
thought and experience. But such an effect was made 
much more profound because of the nature of the 
religious synthesis which had characterized the great 
bulk of Protestantism before this period. If one were 
to risk any one general summary of the Protestant 
thought of the 19th and early 20th centuries, it would 
be that during this period the continuity, even in some 
cases the identity, of religion and culture was empha- 
sized in Christian thought and practice alike. In every 
area of religious thought and experience this principle 
of continuity appears as the dominant motif: the 
religious idea of God becomes the immanent, creative 
force within nature and within cultural history; the 
religious idea of revelation becomes the developing 
human discovery of religious truth; the Christian idea 
of incarnation becomes the achievement by the human 
Jesus of ethical perfection and of supreme religious 
consciousness; the religious idea of redemptive grace 
becomes the fullest development of immanent or in- 
herent human powers; and the religious idea of salva- 
tion in the Kingdom of God becomes the fulfillment 
of the cultural ideal of the good society. In each case 
the religious conception is interpreted through the 
corresponding cultural conception and thus becomes 
essentially wedded to that conception. The teachings 
of Jesus were primarily interpreted as the best and 
truest foundation of our highest cultural ideals, and 
men could honestly look forward to the day when 
those same teachings would become the actual struc- 
tural basis of an existing cultural life. Thus both 
with regard to the origin and the culmination of the 
Christian religion, there was believed to be an in- 
trinsic and creative union of religion with culture. 

This general understanding of Christianity, usually 
called theological “liberalism,” has been one of the 
most creative interpretations in the history of Christian 
thought. To its emphasis upon the continuity of the 
divine and culture, of Providence and human history, 
we owe the present relaxed relation of religion and 
natural science, the possibility of historical criticism 





both of religious history and of religious documents, 
and above all, the conviction that Christianity has an 
inescapable relevance to the social problems and situa- 
tions of men. No future theological interpretation can 
deserve to criticize liberalism which does not first 
gratefully acknowledge its own manifest debt to 
liberal Christianity. 


While, however, it is only historically honest to 
reiterate the debt of Christian thought to liberalism, 
it is equally necessary to affirm that the same synthesis 
of culture and Christianity which was the heart of 
liberalism has been the source of the deep crisis in 
Christian experience in the last two decades. For, as 
we have noted, the most significant aspect of that 
period has been the developing breakdown of that 
very culture to which Christianity had so firmly united 
itself. And because there had been this marriage to 
culture in liberalism, the loss of faith in culture which 
characterizes our present spiritual life has presented 
a vivid challenge to Christian thought and practice. 
And so it is in terms of its response to two fundamental 
challenges to its life that we can understand the re- 
sponse of Christianity to the world crisis: first, the 
challenge to the culture in which it lives, and second, 
the further challenge to its own inner life because it 
was so essentially identified with that surrounding 
culture. 


The Character of the Response 


If the most general character of liberal Christianity 
had been to emphasize the continuity between Chris- 
tianity and culture, the most general character of post- 
liberal Christianity, in response to the crisis of cul- 
ture, has correspondingly been its almost desperate 
attempt to extricate itself from cultural norms and 
ideas. Where continuity and immanence had been the 
key words for a confident, developing culture, discon- 
tinuity and transcendence have been the dominant 
motifs of a contemporary “crisis” religion developed 
to cope with a culture in distress. In every area of 
religious thought, the “infinite qualitative differences” 
between God and man, Biblical revelation and reason, 
incarnation and human achievement, holiness and sin, 
grace and nature, the love ethic and cultural ideals, 
and finally the Kingdom of God and human society, 
have been stressed. Instead of being inwardly ashamed 
of and so silent about its own supernatural elements 
and its paradoxes, the newer theology finds its essen- 
tial message to be the affirmation of a faith beyond 
rational understanding in a God who transcends in 
mystery all that is culturally known, and who has a 
revealed purpose for men in history which secular 
culture can by itself and in its own terms never 
achieve. The first response, then, of Christianity to 
the world crisis has been this attempt to disassociate 
its own sources, norms, faith and hopes from the 
culture that found itself in crisis. Most of its other 
responses to this crisis and its own deep problems of 
thought and practice stem from this earliest and most 
basic act of disassociation in which Christianity turned 


from culture as its ultimate source and norm to its 
own scriptures and its own unique tradition as the bases 
for its faith and life. 

The new discontinuity between Christianity and 
culture, however, tells only half the story of the 
Christian response. For the newer movements of Chris- 
tian thought are not conditioned only by the crisis 
which they face; they are also decisively conditioned 
by their own heritage in liberalism. We must always 
remember that this disassociation from culture is the 
response of liberals to the social crisis in which they 
found themselves. And this liberal heritage is still 
one of the most influential and healthy aspects of this 
response. In other words, there remain strong elements 
of continuity with culture side by side with these 
primary elements of discontinuity which we have em- 
phasized. 


We can, perhaps, appreciate the dual character of 
this theological outlook when we recall that the “new 
orthodoxy” was formulated by its leaders in this coun- 
try not because liberalism had been found by them to 
be either unbiblical or unorthodox—the criteria of any 
“pre-liberal” theologian. Rather liberalism has been 
under attack primarily because it was found to be 
inadequate to deal with the cultural crisis in which 
our society found itself. In other words, the liberal 
conviction that true Christianity is and must be rele- 
vant to the cultural situation of man has been one of 
the guiding norms of the newer theology, at least in its 
English and American forms. 


The other major heritage from liberalism which has 
also been an essential force in the formulation of this 
theology has been the conviction that all products of 
human religious life, whether they be “sacred” writ- 
ings, theological statements, religious codes of ethics 
of religious institutions, are relative to the spatio- 
temporal process so that they reflect in part the finitude, 
partiality and error of any cultural creation. Again the 
strict continuity of religion and culture is emphasized 
in the “neo-orthodox” tenet that no scripture, creed, 
law or church is directly to be identified with the 
divine. Thus it is interesting and perhaps ironical 
that the new emphasis on the transcendence of the 
divine combines in this way with the liberal emphasis 
on a developmental religious history to form the 
unique message of contemporary neo-orthodoxy, name- 
ly that all things human are creaturely and that only 
God is God. Other forms of “supernaturalism” in 
Christian history had always been able to locate the 
divine unequivocally in some spatio-temporal mani- 
festation: the Church, the Scriptures, miracles, a 
theological creed, etc., and on that basis criticize and 
challenge the power of secular culture. Because of 
its insight into the real meaning of the transcendence 
of God and because of its liberal heritage, neo-ortho- 
doxy is unwilling to do this. While this dual heritage 
is the source of its strength and vitality as a form of 
Christian self-interpretation, it is also, as we shall 
see, the source of the baffling and continuing problems 
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of contemporary Christianity. In any case, it is our 
view that the Christian response to the world crisis 
can only be understood when the emphasis on trans- 
cendence, on cultural disassociation, and on the Biblical 
and historical tradition are balanced by the influence 
of the liberal heritage with its concern for culture 
and its strong sense of cultural relativism and de- 
velopment. 
The Creativity of the Response 

When we are asked the further question whether 
this reinterpretation of the Christian faith has been 
able, or unable, to cope with the great social upheavals 
that have recently ravaged and now threaten anew our 
cultural life, we must, I think, make a dual reply. 
That is to say, while it is true that the response which 
we have described has had great initial vitality and 
saving power, we must also admit that this interpre- 
tation finds itself confronting very serious problems 
which it has not yet been able fully to resolve. 

In its first impact the Christian response was over- 
whelmingly positive. For in effect the newer theology 
provided the Protestant churches, both in Europe and 
America, with an interpretation of the Christian life 
which could guide them creatively, Germans and Allies 
alike, through the tortures of the Hitler regime and 
its defeat in total war. It was on the basis of the 
new insight into the transcendent Word of God that 
the Confessional Churches of Germany dared to resist 
with Christian courage the totalitarian regime of Hitler. 
And correspondingly, it was because of the sense of 
the cultural relevance of that transcendent Word that 
English and American Christians were able as Chris- 
tians to participate actively in that urgent struggle 
without losing their Christian sense of the ultimate 
partiality of their own cause. It is possibly safe to 
say that neither the liberalism which identified religion 
with culture nor the older orthodoxy which separated 
it from social concerns, could have provided the basis 
for that positive Christian response evident through- 
out the political crisis of the 1930’s and 40’s. To this 
positive response, Christianity and Crisis has contri- 
buted more than any other American publication. 

It is, however, also true that in the field of ethics 
the recent Christian response has in the late 40’s and 
50’s found itself confronting problems of deadly ser- 
iousness, problems which seem at times beyond its 
power to resolve creatively. This new seriousness and 
bafflement are, of course, partly due to the undeniable 
fact that every facet of the current conflict with com- 
munism presents deeper and more threatening issues 
than did the conflict with fascism. For now we face 
a positive idealistic dogmatic faith, universal in its 
scope and appealing to all in its promises, in the place 
of a narrow, tribal, racist creed that could never have 
provided a positive and creative cultural alternative 
to the democratic and Christian way of life. This 
means, on the one hand, that our opponent is more 
dangerous and more fatal to what we believe; and 
yet it also means on the other hand that the present 
struggle is spiritually more equal, more subtle, more 
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baffling and troubling to the conscience. The other 
crisis presented Christians with a clear-cut moral issue, 
and thus all forces concerned with human good rallied 
quickly against the Fascists. Now Christians find those 
liberal forces divided in their allegiance and themselves 
the uneasy bedfellows of many groups with very 
dubious moral and political goals. Because the Com- 
munist faith is more positive and more idealistic, it 
presents a much greater threat than fascism; but by 
the same token, our own cause is correspondingly 
more ambiguous, our actions and reactions less morally 
defensible, and our inward sense of moral direction 
and confidence less secure. Secondly, the new weapons 
have increased the seriousness and depth of the crisis. 
Whether or not the quantitative increase in power 
creates a qualitative change in the principles by which 
a Christian should guide himself, the Christian cannot 
but be troubled anew by his participation in the 
world’s present conflict of power because of the new 
weapons. 

The current problems generated for the new theo- 
logy by this deeper crisis are, however, also the result 
of the inherent character of that theology. Its dual 
heritage and so its dual emphasis on both transcen- 
dence and relevance themselves provide one of the 
bases for its present difficulties. Because it regards 
the will of God as transcendent to the relativity of all 
cultural life, and because it recognizes clearly the am- 
biguity of everything human, contemporary Christian- 
ity can never regard any specific kind of action as 
unqualifiedly Christian. It feels, in other words, that 
literally nowhere is there to be found an unequivocal 
Christian standard for practical, actual decisions. 
Neither monasticism, Biblical legalism, left-wing re- 
formism, nor even pacifism can be called finally 
Christian. Because, then, there is no set form of 
Christian behaviour, the Christian—who must yet act 
creatively in culture because Christian faith is relevant 
to culture—can only decide each case on the purely 
pragmatic basis of what seems both possible and best 
in this concrete situation. No absolute Christian de- 
mand determines the form of his choice, for there is 
no absolute Christian course of action in responsible 
social existence. Rather the form of the Christian’s action 
is culturally determined; for in order that the action 
be “possible” and responsible, any action must fit in 
with general cultural patterns of behaviour. Thus the 
action as an outward act is prudential, calculated and 
moderately self-concerned. The only place, therefore, 
that the transcendent, absolute quality of the Christian 
ethic in society can enter is in the inward attitude of 
the Christian to his own action. That is to say, as a 
Christian he knows that this pragmatic and even pru- 
dential decision is partial, sinful and thus contrary to 
the full will of God. And thus inwardly repentant for 
his sin, inwardly confident in God’s mercy, and in- 
wardly forgiving of his enemy’s wrongs, he proceeds 
in outward action with his concrete pragmatic de- 
cision—whether it be a relative political or economic 
decision, or participation in his nation’s war. 





Now there is no question that this understanding 
of the relation of ethical action to the Christian faith 
was a Vitalizing and freeing answer for many Christians 
in the war against Hitler. There the moral issue was 
as clear as any in human history, and thus in that case 
the form of ethical action could be culturally deter- 
mined and not outrage the Christian conscience. In 
that kind of historic situation the Christian could par- 
ticipate in that morally valid conflict and only need to 
draw upon his Christian faith to provide the inner 
resources of forgiveness and meaning that could heal 
the wounds of the conflict. The very clarity of the 
moral issue involved meant that no uniquely Christian 
guidance for action was needed, and thus the difficulties 
of this sort of Christian response to cultural crisis 
were provisionally obscured. Now, however, the moral 
issue is less clear-cut and the horror of war has been 
heightened immeasurably. Consequently, more seems 
now to be required from the Christian faith than the 
inward comfort for what is outwardly a cultural de- 
cision. For example, an apologist for Christianity con- 
tinually faces these questions from perceptive laymen: 
“Does the Christian then merely do what others do, 
only with repentance? Is he too merely a prudential 
citizen and nationist, different from others only be- 
cause of his religious inwardness? For his pragmatic 
decisions lead him too to trust in military power, 
defend national security and honor, if necessary bomb 
continents, and in general make the same choices any 
other citizen would make. Is the only difference be- 
tween the Christian and the wise secularist the furrowed 
brow of the Christian? Is this not, then, a ‘culture 
religion’ of a peculiarly subtle sort, defending its 
culture by the sword with only an inward uneasiness? 
If Christianity has its source and norm in the holy 
will of God, as your theology claims, should it not 
have some more radical word to say about the charac- 
ter of Christian action, as well as about the character 
of Christian inwardness?” Thus the question of the 
will of God for our international life remains at this 
time, when Christians feel most deeply the need not 
only for forgiveness but even more for guidance, a 
puzzling and unresolved issue. 

Much the same problem for the Christian conscience 
has arisen in the area of social reform. The liberal 
movement in its social phase had been inclined to 
identify in a somewhat unqualified manner nationaliza- 
tion and public ownership with Christian social goals. 
Both the development of the external crisis and the 
development of the Christian theological response to it 
have fairly effectively severed this unequivocal identi- 
fication. Our present crisis shows clearly that a Social- 
ist state can exhibit more demonic traits than can a 
democratic capitalism; and the sense of the transcen- 
dence of the divine will over the relativity of human 
social structures has made it impossible for Christians 
so easily to say that a movement to the left is un- 
equivocally the divine will. Again our Christian social 
attitudes and judgments are pragmatically formed; 


since there are no unqualifiedly Christian principles 
in direct political action, what seems both possible and 
best in the current situation is taken to be the Christian 
course of action. And thus again the Christian finds 
with some concern that his judgments as a Christian 
on political and social matters are not very different 
from those of his liberal secular friends, and that, like 
most of them, he expresses only an intellectualized and 
religiously subtle “middle of the roadism.” In other 
words, the social scene has been radically relativized 
for the Christian conscience: the Christian finds him- 
self making merely relative judgments on relative 
issues, inwardly understood on a profound Christian 
basis, but in outward program amounting only to a 
mild “dynamic conservatism.” He no longer has, 
therefore, what was once rightly called a “social 
gospel,” that is a clear call for a definite line of social 
action from his Christian faith, Now none of us 
would wish to return either to an orthodoxy which 
refused to relate Christian faith to social obligation, 
or to a liberalism which identified one social program 
with the gospel. Nevertheless, a good deal of the sense 
of social frustration of the new theology arises out 
of the dilemma which its dual emphasis on transcen- 
dence and on relativism has created. This dual em- 
phasis has been the source of its amazing power to 
an earlier age of crisis. However, we must also admit 
that it is this same emphasis which, because it is 
strong in critical power but apparently weak in direct- 
ing power, is making the voice of the new theology 
more halting and somewhat more confused in relation 
to concrete social problems now that the crisis is 
deepening. 

We can, perhaps, sum up the Christian response by 
saying that the strength of the neo-orthodox theology 
has been its emphasis on a trancendent God and a 
transcendent meaning to human life. In the power 
of this assertion it has been able on the one hand 
to challenge the demonic cultural idolatry of our time 
and on the other to provide the hope of a deeper 
meaning to life in a period of cultural collapse. But 
the same emphasis has also created difficulties for the 
new theology, for God in neo-orthodoxy is not only 
transcendent; he is also “elusive.” The very genius 
of the new theology has been its uncompromising 
affirmation that the divine cannot be possessed, han- 
dled, claimed or used, that it can be found unequivocally 
neither in human culture nor in human religion. This 
insight into the transcendence of the divine and the 
relativity of all things human has carried Christian 
faith up to this point through this deep crisis. But 
it seems evident that there must be other facets to 
the Christian response if we are to cope with the 
present situation. The divine is transcendent, but does 
not grace also transform and direct men as well as 
brood over them in forgiveness? Is there not some- 
thing more positive, more radical to the Christian 
witness, some clearer Christian guidance with regard 
to action, than a cultural pragmatism which is relig- 
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iously repentant? The center of the Christian faith is 
an incarnation, not a ghostly appearance which melts 
away whenever human beings approach it. Let us 
hope that an extension of the Christian response will 
be forthcoming lest our Christian voice lose its recent 
power. And there is no doubt that if that renewed 
voice is to be heard anywhere, it will be the voice of 
those who have formed and who continue this journal 
whose fifteenth birthday we now celebrate. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 

nations which, for social and economic reasons, are 
vulnerable to communism. The cynic behind the Iron 
Curtain may think that the United States, like Russia, 
puts on a different face from time to time but does 
this not by having the same person change his manner 
but by making Mr. Dulles the spokesman of one policy 
and Mr. Eisenhower of the other. Actually there is 
not that difference in conscious policy between the 
two men but the difference in feeling and emphasis 
may have this effect to some degree. The cynic would 
certainly be wrong in seeing here a deliberate plan. 


Abroad this contrast between the President and the 
Secretary has doubtless been heightened by the fact 
that Communist propaganda has made of Mr. Dulles 
a special villain for nearly a decade. It should be seen 
also against the background of the common purposes 
which the two men consciously serve and of Mr. Dulles’ 
own consistent loyalty to the United Nations and to 
the preservation of the alliance of free nations even 
though his hasty words have often made relations 
with other nations difficult. It is to be hoped that the 
President’s initiative today may help to create a situa- 
tion in which Mr. Dulles can see himself in a some- 
what different role, in which he may be the spokesman 
of a less negative policy, in which he may say less to 
harden an American ideology which makes mutual 
understanding more difficult, not only with the Com- 
munists but also with most of the nations which prize 
their freedom. 





Whether or not the international situation has im- 
proved is still a matter of speculation but there is no 
doubt about a decisive improvement in the American 
temper in recent months in relation to civil liberties. 
This journal has often pointed with alarm to the 
phenomenon of McCarthyism. It is astonishing how 
much that evil force has been overcome. A succession 
of events have shown that there is a real return to 
sanity and decency. McCarthy’s own power even to 
attract attention is gone. The action by Congress to 
establish a bi-partisan commission to study the whole 
problem of freedom and security is one sign. The 
establishment of the Hennings’ Committee in the Senate 
to investigate the many interferences with constitu- 
tional rights is another. It was astonishing to read 
that the Internal Security Committee of the Senate, 
formerly associated with the names of McCarran and 
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Jenner, was criticizing the careless use of the Attorney 
General’s list. The remarkable speeches of ex-Senator 
Cain have carried conviction in circles which would 
not have heeded the voice of a liberal. The upholding 
of Judge Youngdahl by the Court of Appeals in the 
Lattimore case and the dropping of that case by the 
government has helped to clear the air. It has also 
shown how easy it is for the government to persecute 
by making charges that undermine a man’s career and 
by imposing upon him the cost of years of litigation. 
Perhaps the most breathtaking and heartening of these 
recent events was the court decision about a citizen’s 
right to a passport except when this right is denied 
in particular cases by due process. This judicial act 
together with the Lattimore decisions should remind 
Americans forcibly of the protection, which they have 
long taken for granted, provided by an independent 
judiciary. RL. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 


Says Fear Holds South 
Africans in ‘Deadly Grip’ 


JOHANNESBURG, So. Africa (RNS)—Fear holds 
all sections of the South African community in “a 
deadly grip,” Dr. Richard Ambrose Reeves, Anglican 
Bishop of Johannesburg, said here. 


The bishop, who returned here recently from a six- 
month visit to England, said he was deeply disturbed 
at the change that had taken place in the moral atmos- 
phere during his absence. 


“People have become very cautious of what they say 
on the telephone, and what they write in letters for 
fear the phone may be tapped or the letters opened,” 
Dr. Reeves said. “Many have become more and more 
loath to express their opinions freely in public because 
those in authority have taken such wide powers unto 
themselves. 


“The people are not at all sure when—even innocently 
—they may be liable for prosecution under this or that 
piece of restrictive legislation.” 

The bishop said this situation prevails not only among 
the Africans, who live in fear of informers, and the 
Indians, who are fearful they will be discriminated 
against, but even among the Europeans. 


“These fears have been intensified for many by the 
recent passage of the Senate Act,” he said. “They 
believe that this act threatens the very foundations of 
trust and confidence on which our Western way of life 
rests.” 


The new law packs the Senate with members favor- 
able to the Strijdom regime’s apartheid and other 
policies. Prime Minister Strijdom has frankly stated 
its aim is to “ensure the continuing domination of the 
white man.” 

Dr. Reeves urged South Africans to “follow the ex- 
ample of St. George and—recalling the Bible’s promise 
‘the dragon shalt thou trample under thy feet’—attack 
the dragon of fear.” 


“It is useless to be guarded in one’s telephone conver- 
sations, watchful over one’s correspondence, cautious in 
our opinions, hesitant in allying ourselves with those 
who oppose injustice and oppression,” he said. 
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Church Leaders Back Indian 
Land Redistribution Movement 

RANCHI, India (RNS)—A joint statement supporv- 
ing Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s movement for redistribut- 
ing India’s land by voluntary gifts was issued here by 
area leaders of the Roman Catholic, Lutheran and 
Anglican Churches. 

The signers were Catholic Archbishop E. Kujur; Joel 
Lakra, president of the Gossner Evangelical Lutheran 
Church; and Bishop G. Noel L. Hall of the Church of 
India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. 

They said the movement, called Bhoodan, has “created 
a hopeful trend in solving the land problem of India in 
a manner which appeals to the best and highest instincts 
in human nature.” 

“All Christians should welcome the movement and 
give their fullest support to it,” the church leaders 
added. 

The Bhave-led movement seeks to obtain from land- 
owners a sixth of the country’s cultivable land—about 
50 million acres—for distribution to the landless. By 
the end of May, Bhooden workers reported having 
gathered a total of 3,758,692 acres from 502,641 donors. 

The state of Bihar, in which Ranchi is located, leads 
the country in both land donations and redistribution. 
Some 11,364 landless Bihar families have already bene- 
fited from the movement. 
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New Argentine Christian Democratic Party 
Announces Goals 

BUENOS AIRES (RNS)—A newly-formed Christian 
Democratic Party in Argentina has announced it intends 
to work for a political, cultural and economic order 
“based on a scale of values established by natural right 
and the Gospel.” 

Formation of the new party was disclosed within a 
week after five Roman Catholic professional men of the 
“Argentine Christian democracy movement” issued a 
manifesto announcing the organization of a Christian 
Democrat Party in this country. 

According to the Argentine constitution, a party 
must be in existence three years before it can appear 
on the ballot. Efforts were reported under way to 
bring the various Christian Democratic bodies to- 
gether. Political observers here believed that they 
might eventually merge into one party. 

Goals of the new group were outlined in a statement 
which said the union will strive to “promote Christian 
thought and values in all spheres.” 

The party, it said, “insists upon an integral and real 
application of Christian social justice.” 

It said the party will seek to reestablish the rights 
of the family “constituted on the basis of indissoluble 
marriage, so as to assure the dignity of woman, forma- 
tion of a family, and the right of parents to educate it.” 

(Last December, the Argentine Congress passed a 
law legalizing divorce for the first time.) 

The statement also pledged the party to “dignify 
public life with due respect for moral values.” It put 
the Christian Democratic Federal Union on record as 
working for repeal of a law passed last December legal- 
izing prostitution. 

Optional religious instruction in State schools was 
favored by the party. 

Other party objectives listed in the statement were: 
Immediate reestablishment of freedom of as- 
sembly and of the press. 

A real increase in the living standard of 
workers. 

Respect and freedom for trade unions. 
Liberty and equality of opportunity for all. 





TO OUR READERS 


Two consecutive issues of Christianity and Crisis 
are dropped from the publishing schedule each 
summer. This does not affect the total number 
of issues received. The next issue will appear on 
September 19, at which point our regular schedule 
will be resumed. 

Subscribers are reminded again that subscrip- 
tion rates will be increased to $3.00 on September 
1. Though our office will not be open regularly 
during the month of August, renewals at $2.50 
will be accepted during that time. 
will be accepted during that time. (The new rate 
for Canada will be $3.25, and for Great Britain 
1£ 2s.) 











Author in this Issue 

Langdon B. Gilkey, Professor of Theology at the 
School of Religion of Vanderbilt University, is already 
known to readers of this journal for his past contri- 
butions. 
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